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A CONVERSATION ON REVIEWS 


€€ ANY review,” said the poet to the editor after turning over his 

new-from-the-press first book. “Favorable, middle-of-the-road, 
or a blast—but any review is preferable to none.” The editor secretly 
determined that the poet did not expect a blast and commented: “No 
more you, or any poet with a first book, should. You should not be 
dynamited out of the field. But then, what I might consider mild 
criticism, an over-sensitive poet could easily consider a blast. To him 
anything which is not a report paralleling the praise of his most enthu- 
siastic friend is apt to be thought unfair, if not positively wicked.” The 
poet did not look uncomfortable: “But the reader can be left to form 
his own judgment, of course.” “True, but what reader?—the reader 
of the review, or of the book itself?” questioned the editor with a 
smile. “You see, one of the functions of the book reviewer is to help 
his readers to decide what books, among the many, they may enjoy. 
His duty is primarily to them and only secondarily to the author. And 
when you find the end of that duty reversed, you no longer have a critic 
but a promoter. Naturally a happier situation can prevail—the re- 
viewer can simultaneously serve both his readers and his author equally 
well; otherwise he has to effect some honest and judicious balance. It 
is unfortunate, but certainly not uncommon that he actually is obligated 
to advise his readers of the poor reward they will gain from time spent 
on a particular book.” 
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The poet fingered the stack of back issues before him. “I see,” he 
said slowly. “Perhaps what you say explains why I’ve been told your 
reviewers are different, that what they write is oftentimes the unex- 
pected. Why,” he went on, warming to his own thoughts, “your 
magazine had the only adverse notice—and it certainly was forthrightly 
adverse—of John Doe’s latest collection which was reviewed every- 
where. Many of my friends said it was just a case of everybody being 
out of step but Pat.” “Possibly it was,” admitted the editor with a 
laugh, “but Pat’s adoring mother—or was it his wife or sweetheart?— 
made a good story, if not good logic. Pat is too often used to beg the 
question and after all Lamb gives us another story in which the person 
‘out of step’ was right. The multitude went through a gamut of in- 
volved praise of the Emperor’s new clothes—their fabric weaving, ex- 
quisite colors, faultless fitting—quite in the manner of the high-sound- 
ing gabble of some of our present-day critics. Only the impossibly- 
not-lying child exclaimed that the Emperor didn’t have on any clothes 
at all. There’s plenty of precedent for it but still you can’t ask-every 
critic to follow the multitude merely because it is the multitude or be- 
cause the multitude is composed of his fellows.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, please,” said the poet. “I wasn’t object- 
ing to the differentness, for certainly it has worked both ways. And I 
rather admire the person who frankly says what he thinks and doesn’t 
shift his opinions around to agree with a majority—one couldn’t ask 
more of a book reviewer than that.” The editor looked at him sharply 
and then, going to the window, beckoned him. “Do you see that man 
in the street? Well, I could give him your book, ask what he thought 
of it and, if he obliged, his opinion in all likelihood would be frank, 
uninfluenced and honest.” “Oh,” the poet breathed softly. “Yes,” 
continued the editor, satisfied that he need not labor the point, “we've 
entirely too much of that sort of thing. Books are given out to review 
as so many gumdrops are passed out to children—favors from the editor 
without his proper appraisal of the worth of the opinion which will be 
rendered. The critic, as well as the poet, should have something to say 
and some tried authority of judgment, on which to base what he does 
say.” “I see you bring judiciousness, too, into the question of selection 
of the book reviewer.” “Of course,” replied the editor, “the question 
of impartiality occurs all up and down the line and there is no point 
along it at which ‘for friendship’s sake’ cannot play ducks and drakes. 
Yet if the reviewer is not a friend of the author, there is no justification 
to think him an enemy.” “I can appreciate that,” replied the poet, 
“and I can thank you for preparing me for a healthier reaction to the 
review I do—or even don’t—get.” 
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HEDONIST 


While drowning in the sea 

I make it my employ 

To grasp, with some indifference, 
That golden straw called joy. 


The sea is unassailable, 
It will triumph as fate planned, 
But it will never work the gold 
From out my sea-cold hand. 

TOM BOGGs. 


BEHOLD THE BIRD S—Wall Street 


“The market’s up!” Two doves swirl down, 
Seeking a quick lunch. Here downtown, 
Battlement-cradled, skyscraper-bred, 

Doves spiral hopefully. Overhead, 

Windows flung wide . . . Birds being fed. 


Transients from clouds to earth for these hours, 
Blue dove and dun, canyon-blown flowers, 
Trusting their future to changeless Powers. 


“The market’s down!” Upward they soar, 
Blue dove and dun, 

Heedless of roar, 

Chaos and panic 

On the ’change floor. 


Since they have starlight, clouds for a stair, 
A Father’s eye marking ... Why should they care 
If market weather be foul or be fair? 


And I, who am transient here in life’s town, 
Whether the market go up or down 

(Since I’ve a Father who numbers each hair... . 
And heaven for my future) 


Why should I care? | 
HENRIETTA BURKE. 
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VINEYARD SONG 


“The time of pruning is come.”—Cant. ii. 12. 


Little hedge-birds, pick these brittle sticks and work the wonder 
of the round that is your wedding ring, 

your bed of love, and wreath of all your living! 

Little field-mice, drag these yielded weeds and grasses under 
to be wound within your burrowing 

as bridal room and womb, and crown of all your striving! 
And pity one who cannot wait til there 

is wine to sip, and yet his vines are bare; 

who will not bide 

the making of the feast 

to kiss the lips before he gets the bride. 

Have pity, little bird and beast 

who have a nest 

or hole for bed, 

for I cannot find a rose-downed breast 

to rest my head. 


How long, O Love, how long must I yet toil, 
yet till the soil, 
still spill my brow’s sweat 
killing thorns and thistles, coil 
on poles the boughs; yet 
reap wild grapes perhaps, til in the end 
I, too, can rest 
upon your breast 
like the beloved friend? 
Show me 
where you feed, 
O Flower of the Field, and lead 


my soul to know you as you know me... 


Then shall I go back 

to work my vineyard in the sun and burn 
til I am black— 

An ear within me hears the words: 

If you will still not learn of Me, then learn 
of mice and birds.” 


FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 
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CONTENTMENT 


All the sweetness of Thee, Christ, I love. 

Thou knowest—’tis no need to say what things— 

And all the sweetness of Thine, Christ, I love, 

Thine and mine too, because that we are one. 

I hold my hands out wide, my fingers feel 

The cool, the bright, the lovely drops of life 

That come, and go, and stay not; that my tears 

Once mingled with, because I could not keep 

What I had looked upon and loved, much loved. 

But life is Thine, and now no more I weep. 

Thou lovest all. Thou lookest from above, 

Standest beneath to catch, holdest with me 

The running stream, while yet it runs from me. 

Thou lovest all. It is enough. Amen. 
JACQUELINE NOBLE. 


MAINE SHORE 


Snowed under with the rocks, the shoreline juts 
A crooked swathe to take the sea’s hard stroke. 
Runners of surf are there; a thunder cuts 


Through light and dark and mist that drifts like smoke. 


The stars bisect this plunging line: one thinks 
Of them beyond the wind and tempest’s raid. 
Across the beaten drums of shores they sink. 
Dark piled on dark displays the beacon’s blade. 


Only this chambered house strikes through the night. 
It wars upon the wet sea-voice; its hearts 

Kindle for me their clear, unwinking light— 
Warmth against cold before the night departs. 


As stars pull under and the waves take form 
To lash the rocks in vain, I lean to powers 
Of fire and hands and words. And love is warm, 
Breaking like seas against the lonely hours. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 
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ORATE FRATRES! 


Be clothed, my song, in scarlet and gold and white, 
To sing the joyous martyrdom of these, 

God’s just, whose death is precious in His sight. 
Intone their “Gloria” exulting; tell 

The Credo that they uttered as they fell. 


Surmise what feet have trod the press to yield 
This ruddy wine, this pure, enchaliced pain, 

This Drink Indeed; what summer-whitening field 
Wearing the glory of its ripening grain, 

Bowed unreluctant to Love’s scythe, and sealed 
This Testament in substance of pure Bread, 

A spotless Host, a Victim without stain. 


Dear in God’s sight the death of these His just; 

And dear to them the places where they died: 
Precious the Appian Way, the Colisseum’s dust, 
And ill-famed Tyburn hill by broad Thames-side. 





My song, be clothed in scarlet, and white, and gold! 
Sing not alone those martyr-saints of old 

Deathless in death, resplendently who hide 

Now in the joyous secret of God’s Face— 

But sing the glory of this holy place 

Where walk unfamed the daily crucified. 


Thrice-holy walls that witness every hour 
The triumph of Faith’s power 

In warfare that the world knows nothing of! 
Altars whereon is daily sacrificed 

The mystic Christ, 

And broken in a sacrament of love; 

Where daily in the wine-press strong souls tread 
To fill once more God’s sacrificial need; 

And garner grain for substance of His Bread. 
O Wine! O Drink Indeed! 

O Sacramental Food! Unspotted Host! 
Precious the place where we have suffered most! 
Priestly, my song, intone 

















The “Gloria!” exultantly, once more— 
And kiss with reverent lips this well-worn floor 
That is of God the hallowed altar stone! 

SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 


BRIEF ENCOUNTER 


Meeting panic face to face 
At first I was defeated— 


To gain a little time (and grace) 


I asked him to be seated. 


(I had a feeling help was near, 
So ill at ease he seemed and queer) 


His calibre was not quite all 
A dauntless foe’s should be; 


He couldn’t stand propriety 
And soon walked out on me. 
MARION LEE. 


LINES FOR CERTAIN COMMUNISTS 


The little godless gods empower 
themselves in this belated hour 
to crush the root but take the flower. 


The little godless gods speak out, 
and curse the devils all about. 
Are foes within them put to rout? 


The little godless gods would eat 
only bone and blood and meat. 
Is that what makes a god complete? 


The little godless gods re-build 

the temple: steel and stone and filled 

with all but selves that they have killed. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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BALLAD: THE SPRING RAIN 


Ah! how compassion comes, like spring, 
from far!—the withered root, 

the tender kneeling 

of the weeping rain. 


The rain has open arms 

and tears: I saw the rain of winter weep 
from roots, bind June 

to winter’s withered root. 


And through the stone and frozen earth, 
I saw the gaunt root give fruit 

and autumn up to roof the earth, 

and windwardly the leaves. 


Ah! how compassion comes, like spring, 
from far!—the withered root, 
the tender kneeling 


of the weeping rain. 


Ah, rain who moves like music, and 
solemnly, as the first of wisdom’s tears: 
Whose is the harvest then, when the gleaned 
even earth, the deadened root, bare bough, 


in the bare vast air, when even winter 
is no end? Whose is the harvest, rain, 
the root’s, wind’s or leaf’s hoar-frost’s 
or earth’s, the winds’ or bitter bough’s? 


Aged in the ways of weeping, 

sometimes to the new graves 

the weeping aged women come like spring, 
offering gifts of new tears to the earth, 


and sighs and penitence and signs, 
whose tears are orbed like music 


which first fall from the old eyes 
anciently to new earth. 


Ah! how compassion comes, like spring, 
from far!—the withered root, 
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the tender kneeling of 


the weeping rain. 


But what do old lain bones give back? 
what gift like the rain’s who binds 
the withered root with June?— 

what love, what larger flowers than 


the mobile, opening rose the dead lips speak? 
Ah, how compassion comes like spring, from far: 
the need of the winter’s withered root, 

the tender kneeling of the rain! 


(Sometimes, to the new graves 

the weeping, aged women come like spring, 
from far,.and weep the winter’s first of rains 
from the ancient eye of bitterness. 


Sometimes, come the aged women, 

aged in the ways of weeping, but whose tears 
are orbed like music which first fall 

from the old eyes newly to the earth.) 


Ah, aged and weeping women, offering 

the gift of new tears to the ancient earth 

and sighs and penitence and signs: 

what do lain bones give back, what gift like rain’s 


who binds June to the scarred 

and bitter root? what gifts like autumn 
and the sheaves? what nobler flowers 
than the mobile, windy rose opening, 


what love do dead lips speak more than the spring 
who summons roses from the withered root 

and fruits and roses to the mobile wind? 

One, in Love, is risen from the winter’s wrack!” 


Ah, how compassion comes like spring, 

from far: 

the need of the wintered root, 

the tender kneeling of the weeping rain. 
RAYMOND E. F. LARSSON. 
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WEDDING NIGHT 


Snow white blossoms at her heart 
And stars about her hair. 
(Joseph cannot find the words 
To put into his prayer). 


All her raiment too is white 
And white her little hands. 
(Joseph cannot think beyond 
The heaven where she stands). 


Now she takes his candlestick 
And puts it on the sill. 

(Like his love it circles her, 
All radiant and still). 


Joseph vows to keep for love, 

(Love hath a magic art), 

Shining stars about her hair— 

White blossoms at her heart. 
SISTER MARY ADA, C.S.J. 


SCHOOL 


Good Francis, take my little boy to school! 

He has so much to learn, mere vowel E 

Lies laced to science and theology! 

Take thou his hand, make it a worthy tool, 

And keep it warm with love, patient to rule 

Slow line on line; teach thoughts like buds to swell, 
Water, earth, air, sunfire’s canticle 

Of life’s plain elements, their common pool! 


Dress his wide wonder in old soil-stained brown, 
Lest dawn should lose in glory, gird his mind 
With such coarse rope as leads the ass to town! 
And he be hungered, Francis, be thou kind! 
Within love’s little portion seat him down 
To eat with lepers and to feed the blind! 
CORNELIA ALLERDICE. 








STABAT MATER 


There stands the Woman; she of the last, long look 
And the silent eyes; she of the terrible sorrow 
On that loud day of the crucifixion, 
There on the open hills of the Holy City. 
There stands the Woman, she of the shuddering robes, 
There in the pure wind of the Kingdom of Heaven: 
The clean, cool reflection of the morning 
And the great, dark pain of the night. 

RACHEL KURTZ. 


ON BEING HUMAN 


Love, you have likened me to this pale rose 
Unsheathing its white fires at blossomtide; 
But you must know, beyond this sweet repose, 
That I will be the thorn against your side. 


And do not dream me constant as a star 
Without remembering that stars are flame. 
Nor take my peace that white-gold sunsets are 
Unless you take a storm-cloud with my name. 
RICHARD LEON SPAIN. 


WE, TWO, THE QUARRY 


If you were the moon, and I were its nearest star, 

There would be littke to warm our love, 

Little to fan this spark of hope into something real. 

Through the darkness, through the cold space of night, 

We could watch for hours the lights of great cities 

Blinking in the cold; over Europe, the blackout, 

Fires sweeping the bornb-raked streets; over Asia, 

The same. Could love burn then with the pain of truth 

On every hand, destruction brewed by civilization 

From the yeast of old hates, the bitter ale of deceit? 

Let our loves be knitted; this may be a temporary pause, 

A respite before I too am pressed to bomb and kill, 

With hope then a taut line straining 

Beyond its own strength to the breaking point. 
LANSING CHRISTMAN. 
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VIRGO INVIOLATA 


Virgin inviolate, round Her the air of the rose, 

Clasped in violet velvet, She went. 

I found Her once in the wood on the printless snows, 
Cinctured in gold, in vesture of violet stoled 

(Texture and twilight of bird-foot violet low, 

That close to the ground in the wild with the woodthrush wakes). 
Her hems, I think, were a scatter of varied gems 

Whose splintered refulgence swept and illumined the snow. 
An essence of melody globed Her from feet to hood, 

A wailing of viols whose rich meandering wood 

Trebled the tremulous sweet of dissimilar strings. 

Virgin of virgins, round Her the air of the rose, 

Aura of music, repose and subsidence of wings, 

I found Her once on the spaced immaculate wood: 

Out of the dawn which whitened the floor of the snows 
She wavered, approached. Her feet on the argent sweep 
Fractured no crystal; the frame of Her hood 

Folded Her face, accenting its deep, 

An ivory oval with eyes perlimpid and wide. 


Not what Her lips might have sighed, but what they avouched 
In speaking no word, yet drifting undreamable things— 
This was Her meaning, in vowels inaudible couched: 


This is the fountain of bliss, 

This is the mother of mirth, 

Here on the earth, here yet a space in the night, 

To drink of the rays refracted and rare 

Bent in the ether of Prayer, 

Spilled from the Lamb who is Lamp, who is Light. 
Light out of Light, the shifting splendor of skies, 
Twilight-enameled violet crocus that breaks é' 
Bright in the Spring in the wood when the woodthrush wakes, 
Tulip untroubled, the radiant trouble of eyes— 

Light without limit, broken Effulgence that streams 
Struck from the crystal of rose or luminous speech; 
Crepuscular beams, 

Curved to the classic eyes of the pure 

In the breathless ether of innocent dreams, 

Or caught in the tremor of penitent tears. 
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Blessed are they who thus shall reach 

Here yet a space where the light is unsure 
The lamp of the Lamb, the flood of His Face 
Flashed from the edges of time and space. 


Virgin inviolate, (Pour on the eyes of the race 
The strength of Thy giving, to purge and renew them with tears) 
Round Her the rose, the viol’s reiterate themes, 
Saintly, untainted, in warp of violet stoled, 
She woke through the wood, Her hems in the glittering cold 
A scatter of gems, Her face a fountain of dreams. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


REMEMBERING 


This prairie land is lovely now with snow; 

But I remember woods where dogtooth violets grow 

Like waxen stars upon the green of fern. 

I would give much to see their faces, and I yearn 

With grief as guileless as my childhood’s innocence, 

For the yellow flash of an oriole’s feather. 

I stand before this jewelled Eloquence, 

Desolate for birds and gentler weather; 

Desolate . . . desolate for hills and tallest trees... 
CATHERINE LE MASTER ECKRICH. 


FOR PIOUS SOULS WHO ALWAYS KEEP 
THEIR FEET ON THE GROUND 


Zacheus was a short man who clomb a sycamore 
To see the Lord, our Savior, pass by upon His way. 
Come down, come down, Zacheus, and open wide your door 
And make your hostel ready to receive a Guest today. 


Zacheus was a sinner in ancient Jericho, 
(Or so he was accounted by Scribe and Pharisee) 
Yet Jesus Christ, our Savior, into his house did go 
And He blessed the little sinner who clomb up in a tree. 
JAMES L. DUFF. 
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THERE IS THE ADDER 


There is the adder, the fang—no good to ask why— 
There is always the tooth, the snake, as we were taught. 
There is forever the shape, the symbol which cannot be 
Escaped or fought. 


Science smiles sweetly—wait, we will come to that; 
Badgered, the optimist blunders with tight-screwed eyes; 
But always, terribly by day, or strangely, by night, 

Fall the friendly lies. 


Always the face at the window, the nails at the throat, 
In snow, the stain, in joy, the warning given— 

The adder, the fang, familiar always, always, 

This side of heaven. 


JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 


WANDERING WOMAN 


And they divided Poland—three times by the Czarina’s hand and 
Frederick’s, 

And once under the Fuehrer: 

Four times. 

And the cut crops lay loose below the short hills; 

In fields—the ragged daisies, 

Or knobs empty of petals. 


And the women with fear in their eyes like ice, 
The women came forth— 

In their hands, the plump birds, 

The wrapper across the shoulder; 

And they said, “Will we live beyond, and into, this? 
When the snow unthreads? 

When the sky closes? 

In the day when the candle burns short, 

How shall we live in this land 

Ours and not ours?” 


And the men, letting their loads down: 
“The sun still clings to the grass spears, 
Summer sticks in the sward; 
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This is the daylight of our death, . 


But how will it be when the winter comes?” 


And Poland was taken: 

Neither the lands nor the homes, but Poland— 
Like a woman out of the husband’s house. 
And they turned their backs to the sun’s eye; 
And, working, they did not look to tell 

What time of sky it held, 

But were ashamed: what is taken away 

Is not easily loved again—not easily 

Accepted without suspicion. 

Poland, the wandering woman. 


And I dreamed this dream of her in the brown of the year: 
That she wandered without time by the limp -streams; 
That she wound the wind with her webbed hands; 

That she died. 

And she asked me, but what I said 

Was as whisperings through the dry lips of the wheat; 
But the help I gave was through the lips of the wheat. 


Who wants her back in the brown of the year, 
In the high-barned empty autumn? 
“Not I.” “Neither I.” 


When the film over the days and field-ways seals us, 
When the few trees drag in the wind’s net 

As dead in a hollow, 

Who wants her back in the year’s drouth— 

Who, into a householder’s kitchen? 


“Not I; I will not take her.” 
“Not I, scraping my field’s shallows.” 
“Not I, entering the scorpion’s month.” 


So we can work, and the dry sun crust us, 

So we can work in the hills of heat, 

So we can be dead—be nothing, nobody wants her back: 
Let her stay in the foreign land. 


But when winter comes, sharpening the thin shingles, 


When the knives of the skaters all day through the black brake 
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Crack with a sound of jewels no more; 
When the glazed bird stays on—and still in the soft belly lies 
The lake of song— 
(Warsaw, city of mirrors, 
In your glass streets I see your blue cathedrals turning! )— 
When, in the streets, the eyes 
Lift the hard pupils, suns of many questions— 
The brains final with memory— 
Then who can do without, 
Who shall not ask about thee?— 
Poland, 
Lost Mother. 
ROSALIE MOORE. 


HERITORS 


Some of life and some of goods 
Stripped, unknown benignant woods 
Take to shelter, some of rhyme, 
Some of learning. In our time, 
More than Alexander’s saw, 
More than judges name by law 
We have seen divested of 
Rightful holdings; birth to love 
Lost, and under iron hands 

Sons to their ancestral lands. 
Under yoke and sword and spur 
Healing weeps a sufferer, 

Skill a cripple; and the string 
Mourns a music none shall sing. 


Yet there blew, and still increase, 

On the wind that harried Greece, 
Ruined Persia, scattered Rome, 

Seeds that learning alien loam 

Struck and strengthened. So these late 
Forest-exiled—though estate 

Vanish, towers and temples sift 
Down their cellars not to lift— 

All the kernel loveliness 

Of the heart shall repossess: 
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Even so the sturdy spirit 
Its usurper shall inherit. 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 


IN DARKNESS 


If I could only creep into your arms 

And on your heart pour out my heart’s wild woe, 
It would be easier then to face the storms 

Shaking the darkness where I still must go— 
Shaking the bitter darkness where I grope 
Striving to shun the precipice, the pit, 

The pathway lighted by no gleam of hope 

And only silence at the end of it. 


O strong and fearless, star of my deep night, 
I turn to you when blinded by my pain 
Who, only, see the struggle, count the cost. 
You know me as I am, you read aright— 
Pour out the comfort of your strength again 
For one who is so lonely and so lost! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


DRUMS 


I have been listening to drums all day, they were beating 
Out a martial song and my cry is heavy with entreaty. 
Betrayed, the voice chokes in this throat, and empty of my valiant sons 
These arms are drained of blood. 
I shall not pray to the ones 
Who thought it not a sacrifice to lift their eyes and see the flag wave 
proudly 
Like an eagle casting a slow shadow. 
Neither shall I talk profoundly 
Of the ghoulish flame fueled with flesh, nor the gold of Midas 
Harbored in a vault of steel. 
Tears are at home beside us. 
I heard the drums pounding in a woman’s eyes, her silent crying— 
A tattoo of shining boots on the boulevard, prophesying 
War, death and brown leaf mould in Autumn, early frost— 
And sleep to the quiet lost. 
HELEN JONES. 
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THE CRYSTAL CHANDELIER 


There is no frame, no final line 
To seal this shape where sun and moon are met. ‘ 
The hollow where the bright seeds lie 
Offers its solace to the weary eye. | 
The bud of light, the austere leaf, 
Lucid and lovely on the twisted vine, 
Are carved and held forever here 
In this translucent drop 
That trembles like a tear. 
High in the orchard of the air, 
The delicate, the topaz pear 
Blooms for the heart’s feasting 
And the mind’s despair. 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN. 


MOTHERS, LIKE WHISPERING TREES... 
(. . . the biological law of reproduction remains imperative-—Alexis Carrel) 


The axe is at our roots again, 

returned as ever strangely vain: 

beyond our terrain surf foams red... 
the aging world abjures its dead. 


What if a murmured word should dare 
to run from land to land and swear 
that barren we will moan our lot 

for generations unbegot . . . 

that rather than to germinate 

and see our saplings proudly straight 
for axe to fell in savage lust, 

let wailing winds drift out the dust— 
leave earth’s bare womb too desolate 
for even Death to violate .. . 


Hound out the thought! O seed-filled Hand, 
scatter anew—prepare this land 
for Life. O winds, sing low and light 
to whispering tree-tops in the night. 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN 
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THE STUFF THAT POETS WRITE 
By Dona.p F. Connors 


I HAD been canvassing my friends with regard to the term “poetry.” 
Allow me to pass by without comment: (1) those who responded 
with a yawn; (2) those for whom the mention of the word summoned 
a mental image somewhat like this— 

u— u— u— u— u— 

u— u— u— u— u— 

u— u— u— u— u— 
and, (3) those who at once began to talk of the last stanza of “A 
Psalm of Life,” or, for that matter, any last stanza which seemed a 
handy identification tag. (This gloomy practice of looking for some- 
thing practical in verse evidently began in America as early as the New 
England Primer and Michael Wigglesworth’s The Day of Doom.) 

From the remainder, the best answer I received was: “It is the 

stuff that poets write.” True; but what is that “stuff”? I detected, 
eventually, that the confusion—in which I shared—grew in part out 
of the old fallacy of using terms indiscriminately. What follows is the 
result of an effort to straighten out, in my own mind, the differences 
between “verse,” “poetry,” and “poem.” 


I 


Verse is a term applicable to a variety of things: line, stanza, poem, 
meter. Broadly speaking it is measurable language. The system of 
metrics followed by most English poets is familiar to us all. It consists 
in an artistic use of three rhythmical units—the foot, the line, and the 
stanza. Each of these offers a limited number of variations: a foot is 
characterized by the position of its stress and by the number of syllables 
it contains; a line, by its number of feet; and a stanza, by its number 
of lines and usually by a pattern of rhyme. For example, Gray’s 
“Elegy” is properly said to be very regular in sound. This is due to the 
clock-like recurrence of chosen patterns of sound: the rhythm consists 
in lines of iambic pentameter (five stresses with ascending beat) 
grouped in quatrains, and the pattern is repeated throughout the poem. 

We should not torget, however, that there are other types of 
poetic rhythms. Virgil’s Aeneid, for instance is labelled dactyllic hexa- 
meter, because the prevailing metrical foot is the dactyl (—uu) and 
there are six to the line. Note, however, that while the terms of scan- 
sion are the same as those employed to measure Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
the Virgilian measure is based upon quantity, and not upon stress. 
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The essence of verse, then—whether it is the sort we have grown 
accustomed to in English poetry since the advent of the troubadors, 
around 1200, or whether it is modern vers libre, or a more remote 
Anglo-Saxon, Biblical, or even Oriental prosody—the essence of verse 
consists in regular, patterned, repetitive language. To judge it we must 
rely, not upon our eyes, but upon our ears. 

This being so, it is evident that the opposite of verse must be 
language antithetical to the kind described above. As Coleridge said, 
the opposite of verse is prose. Take any piece of ordinary prose, factual 
or imaginative, and mark its sound. However rhythmical it may be 
(for prose as well as verse is rhythmical) its rhythm is irregular; the 
stresses do not recur at even intervals of time. As a consequence, no 
definite pattern of sound is audible. Prose is not repetitive in sound. 
It has neither syllabic, linear, nor stanzaic consistency. 

Verse, then, is distinct from prose both in its structure and in its 
verbal harmonies. Note, this statement makes no assertion regarding 
the meaning of the words which are strung together. The rhythm of 
Lewis Carroll’s “Jabberwocky” is not inferior to that of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. Conversely, the words of Sir Philip Sidney are still true: “It 
is not riming and versing that maketh a Poet, no more than a long 
gowne maketh an Advocate.” Verse is the garment of poetry. 


II 


To the question, What is Poetry? I think the best answer has been 
given by Edwin Arlington Robinson: “It seems to me that poetry has 
two characteristics. One is that it is, after all, undefinable. The other 
is that it is eventually unmistakable.” This view is supported by the 
numerous but unsuccessful efforts to define poetry, from Plato’s time 
down to our own. 

Poetry, like music, dancing and painting, can be judged best 
by its effects. That is why Robinson says it is “unmistakable.” One 
can name all the ingredients of poetry without naming the thing itself. 
It is like saying that water consists of two parts hydrogen and one part 
oxygen. But give a thirsty man a cup of water and you'll observe what 
water really is. Poetry is a language of power. Its significance, like 
Man’s, is discoverable only in the living blend, in its functioning, and 
not in its parts. That is why poets always talk of the results of poetry, 
rather than its causes. 


The unique power of poetry is suggested by the following words 
of Carl Sandburg: “Poetry is the opening and closing of a door, leaving 
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those who look through to guess about what is seen during a moment.” 
The power of poetry is one of vision. For a fleeting moment, the 
horizon which normally limits our sight is greatly extended. It is like 
being swept aloft in a modern skyscraper. The view which is then ours 
is greatly extended. We see the City below us, which normally appeared 
a maze of faces, streets, residences and shop windows. We begin to 
comprehend it, for our view is now panoramic. (Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin says, “It is the poet’s function to supply point and climax where 
life lacks both these qualities.”) Surely it was such a passage upward 
and downward and the remembered view which Wordsworth meant 
by “emotion recollected in tranquility.” 

Poetry gives us a greater awareness of reality, and this is true of 
poetry of all times and all kinds. It helps us realize what we may 
already know, not by logical exposition, but through lyrical symbols; 
its process is inspirational and suggestive, not informative. It will be 
said that the mystery, music and vision which exist in poetry are also 
existent in prose. But again we must point out that it is not the in- 
gredients but their total effect which is the distinguishing feature. The 
language of poetry transcends the ordinary. It brings reality to the 
reader or listener in a special way—through words which impress by 
their vividness and vitality and by their power to stir not only the 
intellect, but the whole being. Not unimportant in this connection is 
the force of the impact. Poetry is a remarkable synthesis—a compact 
fusion and harmony of the intellectual, emotional, imaginative, moral 
and physical forces of the poet. As Coleridge once put it, “Poetry is 
the best words in the best order.” 

There is one point more: poetry is not limited to poems. It is 
present in all types of imaginative writing. If you doubt that, read 
The Christmas Carol again, or Moby Dick, or The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, or the essays of Walter Pater, or some of Mr. Churchill’s 
speeches. Poetry is where you find it. (From my acquaintance with 
poets I should add—and as you find it!) 


Il 


“In the greatest statue there is nothing but stone; in the greatest 
poem, nothing but words. The rest is magic.” This statement is apt 
to prove discouraging to some aspirant bards, for it suggests that a 
poem is the result of some occult practice. Ah, but magic is intended 
to deceive, and its success hangs upon the skill of the performer. The 
good magician is an artist; so is the good poet. I think we would en- 
counter no trouble by introducing “magician,” “‘musician,” or any other 
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kind of artist into Ben Jonson’s famous saying: “A good poet’s made, 
as well as born.” 

A poem, like other forms of imaginative literature, is a branch of 
creative expression employing the common medium—language. What 
distinguishes it is its function. It will be termed lyrical, narrative or 
dramatic, depending upon the element which prevails. Viewed in this 
light, it obviously has much in common with the essay, fiction and the 
drama. However, each branch of writing has a specific objective, what- 
ever the materials it employs, which serves to distinguish it from all 
others. The essay, for example, is primarily an expression of opinion, 
fiction tells a story, drama enacts a conflict before an audience. A 
poem primarily is pleasure-giving. In the words of Coleridge: 


A poem is that species of composition, which is opposed to works of 
science, by proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not truth; and 
from all other species, having this object in common with it, it is dis- 
criminated by proposing to itself such delight from the whole, as is com- 
patible with a distinct gratification from each component part. 


More briefly, to use the phrase of Poe, it is “The Rhythmical Creation 
of Beauty.” 

To fulfill this function, a poem must mean as well as be. This 
is to say that what is said and how it is said both enter into its make-up. 
In the first place, a poem must contain a fair amount of recognizable 
poetry. This may seem an unnecessary thing to say, but in a day when 
so much is presented in the name of poetry, which in reality is nothing 
but didactic prose, or incomprehensible jargon, or impassioned propa- 
ganda, it is a point worth carefully noting. In the second place, a poem 
is built upon a structure of verse. (This is not to say that a writer 
should attempt to fit his words into a pre-conceived pattern of rhyme 
and meter, but rather that his language must be metrical.) As A. M. 
Sullivan has remarked: “Disarray is not acceptable to the poetic mind. 
The artistic sense demands order, first from the visual image it evokes, 
and second from the command to be economical.” And Elizabeth 
Drew writes: 


If one is being precise one would only call anything a “poem,” I suppose, 
which reached one’s standard of “poetry” and was a unified work of art— 
a whole. Whereas “poetry” would cover independent lines anywhere 
where the use of language was sufficiently intense, concentrated, musical, 


etc., to be called “poetic.” 


In brief, then, a poem is distinguishable by the thing which is said 
and the manner of the saying. Its excellence will depend upon the 
amount and quality of its poetry and upon the artistic unity achieved. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


With Wings As Eagles, by William Rose Benét. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. $2.00. 


When a poet turns historian—and why should he?—he seldom 
finds that he can function perfectly and simultaneously in the two roles. 
Mr. Benét’s history of the great flights in aviation reaches what easily 
may be a nadir in poetry coming from a man whose editorial experi- 
ence should long since have provided him with sounder norms. It is 
doubtful that many passages of “With Wings As Eagles” would pass 
muster in a beginners’ class in verse construction. At random this from 
“Three Musketeers,” on the flight of Koehl, Huenefeld and Fitzmaurice 
in the Bremen: 


A strip of rock is Greenely’s ground. 
But there they had to land. 

The plane, though damaged, would attest 
The Atlantic crossed from East to West 
(Hours in total thirty-four 

From Ireland to Labrador). 
Radio-apprised, the country round 

Lent them a helping hand. 


Again this from “Ballad of the Question Mark,” written here in the 
form of prose to which it surely has more resemblance than verse: “Yet, 
in that autumn, they headed eastward straightway from Paris—in the 
Question Mark—and flew across Siberia, and touched the gateway of 
far Manchuria, with a record new of nigh five thousand miles—bright 
to remember—cross-country crowflight upon unflagging wing . . . and 
now (ten years ago) has come September, and the red Bruguet attempts 
a hardier thing.” 

Or, still again, from “To Dead Man’s Island”: “And so in April 
of that famous Spring when the ill-fated Italia cruised the Pole, and 
Amundsen, to rescue Nobile, vanished on brave last flight—the Spring 
that knew Floyd Bennett’s death who had flown to the relief of the 
silver Junkers grounded on Greenely Island—after much watchful 
waiting and preparation of varied equipment, we find the two-tried 
friends, pilot and navigator, essaying take-offs and overseeing eskimos 
smooth the snow.” 

Even historians are apt to write less pedestrian prose and if the 
aviators’ deeds, here set forth, are ever to be captured in appropriate 
language, the most realistic account is apt to be fused with greater 
sense of high adventure.—J. G. B. 
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Wild Heron, by Daniel Whitehead Hicky. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 


Those who have read, among Mr. Hicky’s previous books, “Bright 
Harbor” and “Call Back the Spring,” will find in “Wild Heron” little 
more than new improvisations of the same music. Philosophically and 
artistically, Mr. Hicky is distrustful of change. Tranquilities of wood- 
land, marsh and shore; the enchantment found in alien harbors and in 
distant climes at fugitive moments—such are the almost unvarying 
haunts and sources of his moods. What J. G. E. Hopkins calls “the 
coarse ore of the mine-run that is Man” interests him only secondarily. 
His searchings seldom reach from the natural to the supernatural. His 
frame of reference is nature’s beauty undisturbed—a cloister from 
which the conflicts of the world do not recruit him, however sharply 
they may leave him troubled and bewildered. 


The very title of the book is a clue to his poetic manner. The 
heron in its marshy solitude puts a spell upon him: 


Through the waters of the dark 
Flashing with a firefly’s spark, 

By the fern-banks sweet and close, 
Palely as a dream he goes, 

Spreads his young wings pale and thin 
To let the starlight drift within, 
Folds them slowly back again, 

Cool with starlight as with rain. 


It will be seen that the poet’s imagery and music are mental. He 
does not bring the heron before the reader richly and vitally realized, 
but rather glosses it with the cast of a legendary imagination. Thus 
the simple title “Heron” could not have served him. It had to be “Wild 
Heron.” This is not said in disparagement but as a key to his poetic 
approach. Certainly it is within the province of the poet to invest what 
he sees with the color and glory that is not so much the property of 
his subject as it is the magic of his art. 

Still, when the habit of poeticizing becomes ingrained, simile and 
metaphor are apt to lose lustre and the essential poetry to become ob- 
scured beneath a veneer of false values. With whatever finesse the 
pristine stir may be embellished, there is sure to be some forfeit of that 
richness, vigor and variety which are the secrets of poetry unveiled, as 
distinct from poetry superimposed. A too palpable imprint of the poet’s 
self tends to brand his work with a stylistic sameness, a sort of trade- 
mark. 
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There are Tennysonian alliterations and occasional tritenesses in 
many of Mr. Hicky’s poems. Of fireflies, for instance, he does not 
hesitate to say: “Like lighted lilies they lie on the lake.” Too often 
the airs and waters of his vision are “tremulous” and “moon-drenched,” 
the landscape overflowered with lilacs and “moon-wet roses.” Often he 
carries his figures too far, as when, after introducing a lovely metaphor 
in “the cool blue turbines of the wind,” he overfetches the fancy to 
such extremes as “the generators of the sea” and “the scarlet diesels of 
the rose.” But there is no gainsaying that he knows and loves the 
coastal island country of his native Georgia, that he sings with a clean- 
minded and delicate artistry, and that he frequently achieves a felicity 
of expression which freshens forgotten gladness.—C. J. L. 


The Best Poems of 1940, edited by Thomas Moult. London and To- 
ronto: Jonathan Cape Limited. 6s. net. 


Since de gustibus non est disputandum, doubtless every poetry- 
lover is his own best anthologist. But not everyone who relishes good 
poetry can indulge the inclination to become a Thomas Moult or a 
Tom Boggs, hence there is little recourse other than to accept the 
anthologies as they come, for better or for worse. Fortunately, the 
reader is free to agree with the selections, or to quarrel with them 
courteously. In the case of “The Best Poems of 1940,” it might be 
well for the sake of the record to enter at the outset a demurrer with 
respect to the book’s title. This done, let it be said without hesitation 
that Mr. Moult’s anthology is this year more than ever a credit to his 
critical judgment. He has brought into the collection eighty-one poems 
by eighty authors. Not one of the selections is unworthy of the com- 
pany in which it appears. And the company is by no means undis- 
tinguished. 

The scheme of the book is, of course, such as to make the title 
a misnomer, since its narrow limits perforce must, and in fact do, shut 
out some of the best poetry which has appeared within the period it 
purports to cover. But this is a point which Mr. Moult is himself 
careful to take into account. In an incisive foreword, he chivalrously 
reminds his readers that “the word ‘Best’ is used only in the sense that 
the poems included are the compiler’s own artistic preferences.” With 
a single exception, he has allotted this time but one poem to an author. 
While this affords the advantage of choice over a wider range, it marks 
a still further departure from the sole criterion of “best.” 

Admirably balanced are the selections throughout. If gravity and 
a solemn bitterness seem predominantly to articulate the terror and 
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premonition of the times, there are also to be caught in these pages the 
cry of human solidarity and compassion, the rediscovery of neglected 
strengths, the buckling on of the spirit’s armor, the ancient appeal to 
the God of Hosts. Easing the tension, there are judicious ingredients, 
too, of wit and whimsy; some salt of satire, and over all a bracing 
breath of hopeful prophecy. So despite disappointments that may be 
felt at not finding here such poets as Eileen Duggan, Thomas Butler, 
Austin Clarke, Mary Webb (posthumously), and others that might 
well be named among the best whose work is current, Mr. Moult is 
cheerfully forgiven. 

The included poems by Paul Engle, Ruth Pitter, James Daly, 
Francis Ledwidge, Conrad Aiken, Laurence Binyon, Wilfred Childe, 
John Gawsworth, Humbert Wolfe, Robert Hillyer, G. K. Chesterton, 
Edward Weismiller, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Siegfried Sassoon, Theo- 
dore Spencer, G. Rostrevor Hamilton and August Roberts Leisner, are 
sufficient proof both of this book’s solid worth and of the vitality of 
poetry in our day. Graceful decorations by Elizabeth Montgomery and 
the charm of the entire format add to the purchasable quality of the 
volume. It is a collection worth keeping.—C. J. L. 


Poet’s Handbook, by Clement Wood. New York: Greenberg. $4.50. 


If the verse writer fails with technique today, it cannot be be- 
cause there are unavailable to him the proper textbooks on the subject. 
For there is an ever-increasing array of sources through which he can 
be kept well and timely informed. Clement Wood’s volume is, in itself, 
alone sufficient for such purposes. ‘Poets’ Handbook” contains 450 
pages which give elaboratedly yet “simply and clearly, accurate informa- 
tion about all the devices open to the versifier or poet.” It goes even 
further, as Mr. Wood states in his “Foreword,” for “it had to dig deep 
into the beginnings of each verse device, so that any prior stage of the 
form’s development, or any stage yet unreached but inevitable in the 
development so far, could be utilized by the verse-writer at any time.” 
Some students may complain that the volume is too all-inclusive but 
Mr. Wood meant it to be so and it is proper, on the basis he has chosen, 
to find verse forms, which a genuine poet would not think of employ- 
ing, treated with seriousness equal to that given the sonnet. 

In his first chapter—a piece of writing which in itself places a 
high value immediately on the book—the author writes succinctly and 
helpfully on the distinctions between poetry, verse and prose. These 
may sound obvious but the confusions which exist on these three sub- 
jects are visible on all sides. Mr. Wood comes to his point in his first 
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paragraph—" Poetry is verse which produces a deep emotional response”; 
and “Verse is words arranged according to some conventionalized repe- 
tition.” The reader, it might be said in passing, will find very much 
the same points of Mr. Wood’s chapter made in Mr. Connor’s article 
in this issue of SPIRIT—a parallelism which merely illustrates that there 
can be no real justification for confusion about the fundamentals. And 
with such common sense does Mr. Wood write about the border lands 
that the words, under the sub-heading “Verse and its subclass, poetry,” 
demand quotation: 


The distinction here is: Do the verses produce a deep emotional re- 
sponse, or not? If not, they remain mere verse; if they do they are prop- 
erly labeled poetry. The qualifying “deep” leaves each reader to decide 
for himself how much of an emotional response he requires, to allocate or 
promote verse into the charmed inner circle of poetry. Clearly the only 
person who can decide whether or not any given group of verses is poetry 
—to you, that is—is yourself. . . . The thing to remember is that the test 
is entirely subjective; and that you, and no one else, are the final arbiter, 
the Supreme Court with no appeal beyond, as to whether any verses are 
poetry or not, to you. With, of course, full power to take the dicta of 
recognized authorities, as far as you will, recalling always that the dictum 
of each had to be originai!y subjective, whether original or shopworn.” 


This is an estimably valuable statement for the poet and versifier, for 
the editor and reader.—J. G. B. 


Stones for My Pocket, by Marion Lee. Dallas: The Kaleidograph Press. 
$1.50. 


There is something of the miniature about the poems of Marion 
Lee, for she always works on small canvases. Among the sixty odd of 
this collection, none exceeds twenty lines and many are quatrains. The 
greater majority, too, have all the minute exactnesses of the miniature 
—the quickly turned line, the delicate phrase, the incisive touch. Few 
but have a high singing quality and none that lacks its points for com- 
mendation. But in too many instances the parts are better than the 
whole, a circumstance which is fundamentally due to concepts which 
are poetically faulty. Thus Mrs. Lee’s fancy has failed in “Sunflowers” 
when she pushes it to the extreme statement that because they (the 
sunflowers) have failed ‘“‘to set new suns in the sky . . . they are hang- 
ing their heads shamefacedly.” Or again in “Tiger Lilies” which con- 
cludes, “With a breath that scorches venturers who pass.” Such de- 
fects show up sharply in contrast with a poem like “Constancy,” the 
final stanza of which reads: 
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Steadfast the flame 
Against despair 

When the oil is love 
And the wick is prayer 


or in contrast with poems like “Yard-stick of Courage,” “Better Part 
of Valor” and “Last Ember.” It is obvious then that, since with a 
properly conceived and derived theme Mrs. Lee works with communi- 
cable delight and precision, she only needs that discipline at the source 
which requires critical appraisal at the first moment.—J. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

To the Editor—Gladys McKee was kind enough to pass on to me her 
contributor’s copy of SPIRIT for January. I remember her reading 
“Prelude” . . . I liked it, then, and like it still more on your page. 
Since reading your “Fragments and Trivialities,” “isolation” as a word 
will call up many things hereafter. I am taking it with me to the Press 
Club Worker’s Group on Thursday. 

I read happily “Boy and Creekwater,” and especially so because 
I am perhaps a bit taken with blank verse. One of my best professors 
at the University of Cincinnati was prone to believe that rhyming is 
the lazy man’s implement. I don’t quite agree with him. I do think 
that “lazy rhyming” is for the lazy writer. John Maher Murphy’s 
poem is beautifully handled, and I went into ecstasy over Jessica Powers’ 
first line of her lovely poem. “The Lost Songs” is beautiful; “Boy in 
Spring,” very good. That’s all I have read so far. I enclose check for 
subscription.—Jessie Farnham. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
To the Editor—May I tell you how much I enjoy SPIRIT? The Janu- 
ary issue was lovely from cover to cover; “Lady of O” left me gasping. 
After reading it, I felt like a youngster “happy all over.” My best 
wishes for the continued success of your work. — Sister M. Daniel 
Joseph, O.S.F. 


Lafayette, Ala. 
To the Editor—The November copy of SPIRIT came last night and 
gave me a delightful evening by an open fire. ‘Mud on Pegasus” was 
timely and needful for that ludicrous volume, termed “The World’s Fair 
Anthology” is a disgrace to the word poetry. So glad you said what 
you did, and to think that so-called sensible people will subscribe to 
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such junk. Your picture of the contest was laughable and I was not 
aware that things had been carried to such an extent.—Annie Mae 
Hollingsworth. 


Monterey, Mass. 

To the Editor—. . . While writing, I want to express my enjoyment 
of Grace Fallow Norton’s “Divided Endeavor” (November issue), and 
the hope that A. M. Sullivan’s article on quoting will stimulate readers 
to do more of it, for the quoter is the great advertiser of poetry. 
Padraic Colum and Gilbert Maxwell are the greatest quoters I know, 
and I am seldom with them without realizing that there are poets I do 
not know as well as I want to.—Margery Mansfield. 


Albany, N. Y. 

To the Editor—Your article in the November issue of SPIRIT was 
timely. During the Federation of Women’s Clubs which held its con- 
vention here, there was a great deal of conversation at one of the dinners 
in regard to poetry. It happened that several women who wrote were 
seated together. One lady told in great detail how she had carried an 
entire program on that “Poetry Day at the World’s Fair.” She was 
thrilled with the illuminated book! At that point I referred her to 
your timely article. It gave her a different slant from which she and 
her club may profit.—Helen Jones. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
To the Editor—What you write in your January article, “Fragments 
and Trivialities,” seems particularly applicable to many so-called poems 
which constitute no more than a character sketch. Isn’t the “homely 
touch” being overdone in poetry? I would certainly think that the 
poet must do more than capture quaintness and eccentricities.—Olivia 
Wynn. 





BACK ISSUES—Our office supply of certain back issues of SPIRIT 
are depleted and, in some instances, exhausted. Thus, we do not have 
in stock any copies of Volume I, Number 1 (March, 1934) Volume 
III, Number 1 (March, 1936); and Volume III, Number 4 (Septem- 
ber, 1936). 

We would very much appreciate any subscriber advising us of the 
possession of any of the copies listed, or of any issue of Volume I, II 
and III. Frequently requests for such copies are made of us and we 
would be happy to refer such requests to any subscriber who may have 
the issues on hand.—The Editors. 
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